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ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



NEAR EASTERN ART. In the Re- 
cent Accessions Room this month will be 
found an interesting collection of objects 
of Near Eastern art, mostly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, given by 
Miss Lily Place. 

There are several pieces of textile, of 
which the most interesting are perhaps the 
two hangings, dating from the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. The simple and 
bold embroidery on a plain ground reminds 
one of the peasant work of the Balkans, 
which is now gaining such popularity. The 
specimens of Indo-Persian lacquer of the 
seventeenth century are also very fine, 
especially the flat case with its background 
of rich crimson and green. Several in- 
teresting fragments of woodwork are also 
included in the collection, dating variously 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Probably the best piece in the 
group, however, is the Egyptian bath box, 
inlaid with ivory and stained woods, which 
is of the sixteenth to seventeenth century. 
This shows the type of work which in- 
fluenced so strongly the Italian craftsmen 
of the sixteenth century in the production 
of the so-called Certosina work. 

A Wynkoop Porringer. With his 
customary generosity Judge A. T. Clear- 
water has lent to the Museum a recent 
addition to his collection of American 
Colonial silver, a silver porringer made by 
that celebrated New York silversmith, 
Benjamin Wynkoop, who was the son of 
Cornelius Wynkoop of Kingston, and was 
baptized by the Dominie of the old Dutch 
Church at that place on the eighteenth of 
April, 1675. On the twenty-first day of 
October, 1697, he married in New York 
Femmetje Van der Heul. He lived in the 
south ward of Manhattan Island, and 
served as a collector and assessor at 
various times from 1703 to 1732. His son, 
Cornelius, also a silversmith, was born in 
1701, and on the ninth of May, 1724, 



married Elizabeth Van der Spiegel, daugh- 
ter of Jacobus Van der Spiegel, the silver- 
smith. Benjamin was admitted as a free- 
man of New York in 1698, and worked from 
that year until 1740. He made much of 
the communion silver of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches. 

Judge Clearwater's porringer was in- 
herited by the Judge from a lineal descen- 
dant of the maker, by whom it was made 
for his daughter, Catharine Lawrence Van 
Dyck Wynkoop. who in turn gave it to 
her nephew, Derrick. The porringer has 
this inscription in Holland Dutch — 

C. VKoop. het dit gegeven 
Tot een Gedag nis by haar Leven. 

(C. Wynkoop has given this as a me- 
morial of her life.) Beneath the inscrip- 
tion are engraved D. VK in a heart. The 
maker's mark is the well-known one used 
by Wynkoop — W. K. B. in a heart. 

Queen's Lace. From a group of 
Belgian laces that miraculously survived 
the ravages of the world war, the Museum 
has recently acquired a handkerchief from 
the collection of Marie Henriette, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, who, in 1853, became 
the Queen of Leopold II. So long as courts 
survive, royal marriages will prove an 
impetus to national industries, and in this 
instance the event was a godsend to the 
lace makers; the various centers took on a 
new lease of life and the dentellieres of 
Brussels and Ghent vied with one another 
in the production of a queen's lace worthy 
the name. At Ghent the Queen placed a 
large order for Valenciennes; in this same 
collection there were several pieces which 
the Museum was unfortunately obliged to 
let pass, pieces that are living documents 
in the history of the national industry of 
Belgium and ought to be preserved in the 
land of their birth. 

The handkerchief selected for the Mu- 
seum collection bears the crowned mono- 
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gram of the contracting parties — L. M. 
(Leopold, Marie) — the national arms of the 
Belgian King, and the royal eagle of his 
Austrian consort; these occupy three cor- 
ner medallions, while the remaining corner 
and the field of the border have floral 
bouquets, and delicate pillow sprays on a 
needlepoint ground. The interest centers, 
however, in the heraldic motives; these are 
worked in the most exquisite needlepoint, 
point so marvelously fine that it is difficult 
to imagine fingers sufficiently delicate to 
manipulate such thread as it comes from 



somewhat misty, striated quality of the 
old. 

Against the folds of amethyst-colored 
drapery recently hung in the exhibition 
cases in the corridor connecting galleries 
J 10 and J ii, the Museum collection of 
European glass is now shown to new ad- 
vantage. Various additions and rearrange- 
ments emphasize the characteristic styles 
of the different countries and periods. 
Foremost among them are the delicate, 
gossamer-like creations of the Venetian 
glass-houses of the sixteenth century. 




PORRINGER BY BENJAMIN WYNKOOP 
A NEW YORK SILVERSMITH 



the distaff and later passes to the needle. 
Never in the history of Brussels needlepoint 
has the quality of this piece been surpassed, 
and never more can it be attained in this 
commercial age. The handkerchief will be 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
during September. 

European Glass. Hall-marks, though 
not always trustworthy, make easy the task 
of the cataloguer. But he who would 
classify glass must develop a subtle sense 
of design and color and texture, for in most 
instances he has nothing more definite to 
guide him. This very difficulty, however, 
makes the study of glass peculiarly fasci- 
nating, for it demands the training of the 
senses of touch, sight, and hearing to an 
unusual degree. What exultation comes 
to him when at last he begins to recognize 
the difference between the bell-like ring of 
English glass when struck and the short, 
shallow tone of Dutch glass, for example; 
when he can detect the modern imitation 
by its clear brilliance as contrasted with the 



While some of the earlier pieces are of heavy 
glass with bold ribbings and jewel-like 
borderings of gold and colored enamels, the 
majority are of plain transparent glass of 
extreme thinness and marvelously light in 
weight. A few are enriched with lacy 
designs etched with a diamond point. The 
somewhat fantastic baroque forms of the 
seventeenth century are also admirably 
represented. In addition to the clear glass 
there are examples of aventurine, marbled, 
splashed, millefiori, crackled, and lace glass. 
Later pieces show the more modern styles 
and include a number ofnineteenth-century 
imitations of the classical millefiori bowls 
and of early Christian gold glasses. Two 
of the latter attempt to reproduce the 
forms of the original bowls and plates, of 
which usually only the bases were dis- 
covered impressed in the tomb walls of the 
Roman catacombs. 

In addition to the Venetian glass, which 
was widely copied throughout Europe, the 
Museum collection shows the native glass 
of Spain, France, and Germany. The case 
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of Spanish glass exhibits the greener, 
coarser quality of the so-called "wald- 
glas" or "verre de fougere" and illustrates 
the many-handled vases, the spine-like 
ornaments, the chain bands, and encircling 
threads which distinguish the work of the 
Spanish glass-blowers. Another case con- 
tains various types of French glasses, while 
in another are grouped enameled and en- 
graved glasses from Germany, Holland, 
and England. 

Though the collection here shown is 
quite comprehensive in its scope, it is 
admirably supported by three cases in the 



Moore Collection which further illustrate 
Venetian. Spanish, and German styles, and 
by a case of Venetian glass in the Morgan 
Collection. 

Educational Work, 1921. Simultane- 
ously with the sending of the Museum 
Bulletin this month, a bulletin devoted to 
the educational work of the Museum is 
being mailed to schools, teachers, museums, 
and libraries. It will gladly be sent to any 
member or subscriber who is interested 
to acquaint himself with the character and 
extent of this phase of Museum activity. 



LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 



CLASS 
Antiquities — Egyptian 



JULY-AUGUST, 1 92 I 
OBJECT 



SOURCE 



*AlabasterCanopic jar, XXVI dyn Gift of Dr. Gorham Bacon. 

*Slate palettes (3), Predyn.; steatite seal, 

XI dyn.; string of amethyst and carne- 

lian beads, XII dyn.; amulets (55), of 

faience and ivory, Empire; moulds (7), 

sculptors' models (2), and bronze figures 

of deities (3), late dyn.; fragments of 

Coptic textiles (22) and miscellaneous 

objects of wood, ivory, and stone (19), 

Coptic period Gift of Miss Lily Place. 

Antiquities — Classical *Fragments, six Greek architectural, V 

cent. B. C Gift of Jay Hambidge. 

Berdiche, French, XV-XVI cent Gift of Stephen H. P. Pell. 



Arms and Armor. . . 
(Wing H, Room 9) 
(Wing H, Room 5) 

Drawings 



Glass. 



Dagger, Persian, XVII I cent 

fThe Dance, by Edwin A. Abbey, Amer- 
ican, 1852-191 1 

*Collection (193), mostly English, XVII- 
XVIII cent 



Lacquers. . . 
Metalwork. 



Miniatures and Manu- 
scripts 



fBook cover, case, boxes (2), Persian and 

Syrian, XVI-XVI II cent 

fCat, iron, American, late XVI 1 1 cent 

*Miniatures (6): Portraits of De La Meth, 
Mirabeau, Necker, Lafayette, Louis 
XVI, and D'Aiguillon, French, late 
XVIII cent 

*Letter written by George Washington, 
dated March 27, 1 798 



Gift of C. O. von Kienbusch. 

Purchase. 

Gift of Mrs. Edward Hol- 
brook and John S. Hol- 
brook, in memory of the 
late Edward Holbrook. 

Gift of Miss Lily Place. 
Gift of Mrs. Frederick S. 

Wait. 



Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 

Bequest of Rene A. de Russy 
through M. H. Heyman. 



*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 

fRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 



